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For “The Friend.” 
The Potato-Rot of 1846, 
(Continued from page 371.) * 
When first this dreadful cry resounded 
yugh the land, the question which occurred 
very thinking and practical mind was, 
wy Should these things be ?’? Ireland was not 
any part of India, cut off from extraneous 
dlies. It was true the potatoes had rot- 
and it was true the people had depended 
the potato almost alone for food. But 


purchase, or cook meal or flour, and with the|by energetic men capable of undertaking the 
silver in their hands, they died. In another|task—to feed those who were unable to work, 
place they found the priest of the parish ut-|the famine would have been stayed, and most 
terly paralysed by the magnitude of the deso-|of the people saved.” 


lation around him. He had given all he had 


In the winter of 1849-50, our author was 


to the people, there was no food whatever in|appointed to take charge of the estates of 
his house, and he stood really in danger of|Lord Lansdowne, near Kenmare, in Kerry. 
being starved himself, with money in his|He says: “The district of Kenmare at that 
pocket, and abundance of corn near at hand.|period—January 1850—was not in a desirable 


Such was the position of affairs—the people | condition. 


‘The famine,’ in the strict accep- 


dying, plenty of food within reach, plenty of|tation of the term, was then nearly over, but 


money to purchase it, plenty of fish in the sea 
adjoining—but no one with forethought and 
arrangement enough to cook the victuals, 
catch the fish, draw the corn across the moun- 
tains, and bring the food and the people to- 
gether! 

The plan adopted by these energetic phil- 
anthropists was very plain and simple. They 
first sought for funds; and the appeal was im- 
mediately and most generously responded to. 
They then engaged active earnest men, as 
temporary agents, over a district containing 
some sixty-seven townlands. And having 
selected the places most suitable for their 
operations, they opened what were then 


*e was abundance of corn, abundance of|termed ‘soup kitchens,’ but what were really 


r, and abundance of meal in the country, 
to speak of herds of sheep and cattle ‘in- 
nerable; and in the midst of such plenty, 
should the people die? There was also 
ndance of money to purchase food: money 
freely offered from many quarters, and 
ready to flow forth in a mighty stream 
a the charitable people of England to al- 
it any extent. If so, I may again ask, 
should the people die ? 
0 solve this problem some friends and re- 
ves of mine proposed to visit the then 
oriously distressed district of Schull, in 
west of the county of Cork, and endeavor 
scertain for themselves the cause of this 
saordinary position of affairs. The result 
‘heir enquiries was very simple. There 
, a8 I have stated, abundance of corn and 
ndance of meal within some few miles of 
‘district, and no lack of funds to purchase 
se provisions; and yet in near proximity 
his plenty, the people were dying by bun- 
lls, of actual dire starvation, merely for 
it of some one with sufticient energy and 
rers of organization to bring the food and 
people together. This was the apparently 
ple problem to be solved, and to effect it 
y set themselves vigorously to work. In 


depéts of boiled meal, made into a thick nutri- 
tious food which in Ireland is called ‘stir- 
about. It is perhaps the simplest and most 
palatable form in which a wholesome well- 
cooked food can be obtained cheaply in half- 
an-hour. Those depéts, of which there were 
nineteen in the district, were placed within 
two or three miles of each other, sufficiently 
near to enable all who wanted food, and who 
were willing and able to walk a short distance, 
to obtain at least one good meal each day, 
the only condition or stipulation being that 
they should come as clean as their case ad- 
mitted, to the food depét. 

I will not venture to describe the harrow- 
ing scenes which presented themselves to 
these gentlemen and their assistants. I will 
not dilate upon the ‘sliding coffin,’ through 
which so many bodies were passed into the 
same open graye, it being impossible to pro- 
cure coffins for all; nor upon the emaciated 
forms which crawled for food to the newly- 
established depéts. Suffice it to say, that in 
a very brief period, namely, from April Ist 
until May 10, 1847, they distributed, free, to 
the starving population, 102,129 meals within 
a district comprising sixty-seven townlands : 
in other words, they fed with one good meal 


‘place they founda most benevolent clergy-|per diem 2,553 persons for forty consecutive 


a, who having obtained large funds from 
sland to mitigate the famine, appeared in 
‘morning at his own hall door, and threw 
dfuls of shillings and sixpences amongst 
crowd who had collected to receive the 
tity. Amiable gentleman nodoubt he was, 
most honorable in the distribution of all 
aad received; but he forgot that starving 
ple could not eat sixpences or shillings, 
_the food was some ten miles off. The 


days at the wonderfully moderate cost of 2d. 
per meal, inclusive of all expenses. 

I have purposely avoided giving any details 
of individual suffering in the harrowing forms 


in which they presented themselves to myself 


during that fearful period. A book could be 


it had left a trail behind it, almost as formid- 
able as its presence. The mountain district 
around Kenmare had not escaped its effects. 
The circumstances of that country were pecu- 
liar. The Union of Kenmare consists of a 
vast valley, with an arm of the sea, usually . 
called the ‘Kenmare River,’ running up the 
centre for the distance of about six and twenty 
miles. On either side of this estuary, the 
mountains rise continuously to a distance of 
seven or eight miles from the shore, thus 
making an enormous valley about thirty miles 
long and sixteen wide. Within this district 
but little corn is grown. The portions of 
land reclaimed from the rocky mountains, on 
which alone corn could be raised, are so smail, 
that they are barely sufficient to grow pota- 
toes and turnips enough for the consumption 
of the people, and their cattle throughout the 
winter. The exports of the district may be 
said to consist exclusively of butter, young 
cattle, and sheep—whilst the inhabitants sub- 
sisted on potatoes, milk, and butter, together 
with cured fish, bacon, and a very small sup- 
ply of oats, grown upon the reclaimed portion 
of land amongst the rocks. There is no ac- 
cess nearer than Killarney, which is twenty 
miles distant, to any corn-growing country. 
The estate of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
in the Union of Kenmare had at this time 
been much neglected by its local manager. 
It consists of about sixty thousand acres, and 
comprises nearly one-third of the whole union. 
No restraint whatever had been put upon the 
system of subdivision of land. Boys and girls 
intermarried unchecked, each at the age of 
seventeen or eighteen, without thinking it 
necessary to make any provision whatever 
for their future subsistence, beyond a shed to 
lie down in, and a small plot of land whereon 
to grow potatoes. Innumerable squatters 
had settled themselves, unquestioned, in huts 


jon the mountain sides and in the valleys, 


without any sufficient provision for their main- 
tenance during the year. They sowed their 
patches of potatoes early in the spring, using 
sea-weed alone as a manure. Then as the 
scarce seasons of spring and summer came on, 
they nailed up the doors of their huts, took 
all their children along with them, together 
with a few tin cans, and started on a migra- 


written on this subject; but of what avail|tory and piratical expedition over the coun- 
would it be now? It is generally admitted|ties of Kerry and Cork, trusting to their ad- 
that about 200,000 persons died of the famine/roitness and good luck in begging, to keep 
in Ireland; and’my object is to show that if|the family alive till the potato crop again 
dle had no strength nor energy to seck,!proper precaution had been taken in time—|came in. And thus, in consequence of the 
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neglect or supineness of the agent, who—in 
direct violation of his lordship’s instructions, 
and without his knowledge—allowed num- 
bers of strangers and young married couples 
to settle on his estate, paying no rent, and 
almost without any visible means of subsist- 
ence, not only the finances, but the character 
and condition of the property, were at a very 
low ebb indeed. 
swamped with paupers. 

The desolation which a sudden failure of 
the staple food of the people, in a remote 


valley like this, must necessarily bring along| myself guilty of wilful disobedience. 


with it, may be imagined. The scenes in 


Schull and Skibbereen were here enacted over) did, or rather driven to it. 
As the potato melted away before the/I called upon the Lord, and made supplica- 


again. 


eyes of the people, they looked on in dismay|tion,’ &c. 


and terror; but there was no one with energy 
enough to import corn to supply its place. 
Half Ireland was stunned by the suddenness 
of the calamity, and Kenmare was completely 
paralysed. Begging, as of old, was out of the 
question, as all were nearly equally poor; and 
many of the wretched people succumbed to 
their fate almost without a struggle. 

The agent of the estate, who on my first 
arrival was my chief informant, did not seem 
_ to consider that any one in particular was to 
blame for this. He talked of it as ‘the hand 
of God.’ The whole thing had come so sud- 
denly, and all those residing at Kenmare were 
80 entirely unprepared, and incapable of meet- 
ing it, that an efficient remedy was utterly 
out of the question. 

In the midst of this most dire distress, Lord 
Lansdowne came forward in the most gener- 
ous manner, and offered money to any extent 


the Gospel brought down to the level of hu-| “12th mo. 31st. So passes another - 
man understandings. Much life in argument.|The conclusion was mentally come to 
Many words about Truth. A spirit better|morning of the unquestionable benefits of 
starved than fed by mere human controversy. |flict and suffering. How they clear th 
Oh that our dealings with such may be in the|derstanding ; turn us from inferior sourc 
meek and quiet wisdom ; that which is profit-|comfort; and, as patiently submitted to 


able to direct.” 


No date. ‘“ Poor meetings still. Arise, oh 


The estate, in fact, was] Lord, in thy own time for our help! till then 


preserve us in patience.” 

No date. * * * “In meeting yesterday 
shorn of all strength, and yet not able to see 
In the 
afternoon, strengthened to do a little as David 
‘In my distress 


Warned too, constantly to beware 
of looking too much at the present affliction, 
in remembering the tender dealings of the 
Lord with me, and how pre-eminently he has 
manifested himself for my help. Oh! for pa- 
tience and resignation. The often, fervent, 
and only breathings of my spirit are for pure 
submission to His Holy will, be the discipline 
what it may whereby it is brought about. 
My weakness and inadvertencies, thou, Holy 
Father, alone canst strengthen and correct. 
Be the work thine; and the glory, and the 
power, and the wisdom, thine ; and reduce me 
to what thou pleasest. Oh! my heart is full 
to overflowing. How shall I check my pen! 
Blessed Father to thee I commit myself, body, 
soul, and spirit. Thou only knowest me, and 
what I can bear, and what is the food con- 
venient. Oh! in thy mercy adapt thy discip- 
line to my emergencies, and my soul will bless 
thee in the very depths of humiliation and 


—in fact a carte blanche—to save the lives of|sorrow. Thy hand alone can bring about 


the people. But there was no one in the 
country capable of undertaking the task. The 
magnitude of the suffering seemed to paralyze 
all local efforts to avert it, and his lordship’s 
unbounded liberality was but little tested or 
applied. And thus almost in the midst of 
plenty—for there was abundance of corn 
within a few miles distant—famine stalked 
unmolested through the glens and mountains 
of Glanerought. 
(To be continued.) 
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Nelections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 375.) 

From the diary: 


that which thou designest, and I pray thee 
that from this very moment thou make me a 
vessel adapted to thy good pleasure respect- 
ing me; ready to follow thee through good 
report and evil report, ‘to prison or to death.’ 
And strengthen, after thy own good pleasure, 
dearest Father, those feeble efforts whereby 
I am at times constrained through thy help 
to manifest myself openly on thy side. Re- 
buke the devourer when he would come in as 
a flood to separate me from my peace in thee, 
that thereby thy work through me, a poor 
feeble instrument, may not be retarded, but 
to the praise of thy name flourish and grow 
until thy blessed purposes are accomplished. 
And now, blessed Father, the remembrance 
of the words of David comfort me: ‘ What 


pose us to wait in stillness the blessed re 
and to believe through all itis a chastise 
in mercy. I have been led to consider 
nothing of an outward character has 
tributed to this state of things. I hav 
perienced much heavenly condescensio: 
months past: and in business of a t1 
character that has claimed my time an 
tention, much, very much sensible suy 
has been afforded me; and shall I shrink 
when his mercy sees a change of dispens: 
requisite? He knoweth when purgir 
necessary ; when the fruit-bearing brar 
need pruning, or it may be a clean cuttin 
lest the root exhaust itself. The past 
has been singularly marked with vicissi 
Trials of an inward and outward char 
have been dispensed, Oh that I could s: 
more essential benefit. But ‘my timesa 
his hand.’ I can only petition, further 
own blessed work by thy own means 
was dumb and opened not my mouth bec 
thou didst it,’ seems the present charact 
my feelings. 

“The coming year is with Thee. I d 
ask in anticipation an exemption from s1 
ing, but an entire abidance under the « 
and yoke thou imposest; and let Thy wi 
done.” 

In a letter dated, “ 1st mo. 8th, 1843,’ 
writes: “I know much oftener what itis 1 
in silent poverty, than to experience mu 
abounding ; and find it best to try to bea 
strippedness in submission, than to unde 
to manifest what I have not. To be fed 
the ‘food convenient’ ought to be the 
great object, even should that lead to al 
ment, more than the natural mind is 4) 
relish. ‘In all things I am instructed,’ It 
is the remark of one formerly; and if wi 
but vigilant enough, there are without d 
daily circumstances that will lead us, not 
to asight of our own weakness, but the n 
sity we lie under of constantly seeki 
better help than our own, to enable us t 
our duty strictly, to ourselves, to those a 
us, and to our Maker. It seems to me a 
ring thought, that we are not only called | 
to work out our own salvation, but to dc 


“11th mo. 23d, 1842. Poverty and empti-|shall I say more, for thou Lord knowest thy|part towards bringing about a right dis 
ness my state in meeting to-day. Theinquiry|servant.’ Thou knowest my heart is freely|tion in others; and thus be instrument 
arose whether it might not be a necessary] offered thee, and that ’tis its secret corrup-|preparing the way of the Lord, as far as 
baptism to show me what I am of myself.| tions, many and debasing as they are, that|measure extends, in their hearts. 

Surely I need a great deal of such a lesson or| hinder the full flow of life and peace through 


it would not be so continued.” 


my soul. 


“T do not believe it will answer for 1 


And oh! grant that this arising of|compromise principle to meet the wa 


“12th mo. Had cause to see and lament! feeling towards Thee may not be obstructed, |views of others. The better way is cert: 
the inroads the enemy makes upon minds not] but continue and increase, until thy feeble|/to keep our eye on the standard, and - 
fortified against his assaults by the wisdom] child (if such I dare call myself) stands as ajour voice, if we can do no more, against 1 
_and power of God, and not willing to learn of perpetual sacrifice ready to be offered, when|we conscientiously believe are deviations | 
Him the place of true safety, because they|thou, Lord, callest. 


have hedged themselves against His instruc- 


tions, by substituting their own carnal wis-|life out of deat 
dom for that which is from above. Havelearlier in the day seemed utterly obstructed |dear 
heard Hicksism openly advocated ; the prin- through weakness. 
ciple that the “spirit of God only dwelt in| Father, ‘Thy will be done; 


Jesus Christ as it dwells in us.’ 


but a perfect example to us, and that through eternally. 


the same obedience, attainable by all, t 
‘fullness of Godhead would dwell in us as 
* 


arbiter, &e. - 


it. The example of others will not do fo 


‘I certainly feel singular liberty! Itislike|We each of us have our own Master to 


* What confusion such|in all things, thov, O Lord, may be glorified,!as seed sown upon unproductive ground, 


sentiments lead to, The divine mysteries of|and thy blessed name exalted.” 


h—the flowing of a stream that|to, and to Him we stand or fall. 


I hope 
, our intervals of cessation fron 


And now, oh blessed /|tive life may be made profitable to both a 
and praise be|Opportunities then more often occur fo: 
That he was| given thee for every dispensation now and|tirement. We are less diverted by thin; 
And oh for thy ministers! grant/an outward and distracting character, 
e|them ability to labor in thy will and spirit,|have a better opportunity to wait on the | 
Speier pracd : it}and to be concerned above all things to wait|for His counsel. 
did in him ;’ reason set up in the heart as sole upon Thee, asa servant upon his master; that |moment it may be blessed to us, 


Oh! how I desire at 
and not 


The memoranda continue; “Ist mo, % 
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. A little soothed on awaking this morn- which was also attendant during meeting. I 
y remembering the language, ‘ Kept as have remembered, and according to my mea- 
1¢ hollow of his hand.’ There seemed the ‘sure appreciated the language of the Apostle, 
of close preservation conveyed by it, and ‘determined to know nothing among you save 
erseverance is a little strengthened to Jesus Christ and him crucified.” If His gra- 
avor tostruggle on. Have not been able cious design in this continued and almost con- 
ng the passage of the month to make one tinual unsettlement, is to break up further my 
until now: even New Year’s day, to many |false rests, and teach me that in Him and in 
ingly an opportunity for the renewal of Him alone are all my true springs, I desire 
nant, after a vigilant retrospect, passed | more and more to thank him for it, and to 
ve as other days pass, confirming the as-|crave ability to make them answerable to 
nee formerly given, ‘Of yourselves ye can|their end. I desire to remember these im- 
aothing.’ Favored, I think, with some) pressions.” 
a breathings this morning. Idesireto be} “3d. The desire is renewed this morning, 
lly given up: no reserve in any particular; |for ability closely to watch my footsteps; to 
surely weights and burdens attend. Lord Ibe willing more and more to settle down under 
a” that which disquieteth ; that thereby I may 
d mo. 4th. How lamentably low is the/see in due time, both what I am to do, and to 
: of general conversation ; and seeing this, |leave undone. It seems to me a great thing 
ush after having been socially connected, |quietly and unreservedly to yield ourselves to 
a remembering the reproving language,|this baptism of passive nothingness; to wait 
aat do ye more than others.” Oh! how]in entire emptiness of self, for the further 
| would I be to see a different standard| manifestations of His will respecting us, and 
d; to see us conduct together more like/to go forth in that only.” 
onal and immortal beings, as those ‘who| “7th. I do most fully and unequivocally 
God present. Why are the things that|believe we are called to obedience without 
ertain to our everlasting salvation so sedu-|reasonings. ‘Thou shalt receive the word at 
ly kept out of sight? Surely He will)my mouth, and give them warning from me,’ 
it for these things.’” saith the Prophet. ‘Be not afraid of their 


9th. To the praise of His grace be it! faces.’ 
xen, who in His own time and way maketh 
ng out of weakness, I am once more 
ight out of the deeps, and enabled to bless 
praise Him whom my soul hath sought 
ugh all. My knees were bent yesterday 
jublic; and the ascription of praise, and 
rer, and might, offered unto the Lord, from 
feeblest instrument that ever was called 
) His service. Life had been bitter to me 
some days before, and I had been brought 
she depths of abasement to petition for 
) but this once more. Oh! in these seasons 


‘Go thou and tell this people,’ &c. 
There is no doubt if our faith was but strong 
enough to trust Him ‘in whose hand our lives 
are,’ and to follow Him unreservedly in the 
way He casts up, our way would not be so 
much as is now often the case, a blind way, 
and a confused one: if we were but willing to 
trust in His power, not doubting that He was 
willing as ready to make a way for us every- 
where, and in every place, there is no doubt 
with me but He would arise in us with power, 
scatter all our enemies, and the Truth’s ene- 
mies, and our way would be ‘as the shining 


y is every thing within us prostrated and/light that shineth more and more unto the 
le to bow. But blessed be God, He indeed |perfect day ; that His truth would be exalted 
igeth low and raiseth up. In His hand is|in us and by us; and instead of this easy com- 
rer and might, and He worketh as it|pliance, this adapting ourselves to circum- 
seth him with his poor creatures, and all/stances, we should be enabled in His power 


their sanctification and purification in his 
sed eyesight. All praise be reverently 
red Him.” 

23d. A poor meeting yesterday. I am 
n ready to exclaim, why are our meetings 
lull, cold, and lifeless? Why do we seem 
istless, and so little able to approach the 
me of grace with earnest and effectual 
uthings for ourselves and others? But I 
nevertheless sometimes ready to believe 
Lord is on his way: that He will work 
us, and that life will yet arise out of this 
th; light out of this darkness. Ah! I 
id earnestly petition, Lord hasten the day. 
se for thy own sake, and for thy own long 
ressed seed’s sake. Show us wherein our 
ciency lies, and enable us to come up to 
full ‘measure of the stature’ thou art call 
us to.” 

3d mo. 2d. Stripped, and poor, and empty, 
ugh more comfortable in meeting to-day 
n usual, though silent. Could not but in- 
re a hope there was a little more life stir- 
>than usual. Remembered the passage in 
ah xxxii. ‘Anda man shall be as a hiding 
e from the wind, and a covert from the 
pest ; as rivers of water in a dry place; as 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.’ 
nd no ability since to settle my mind upon 
thing, but a desire to be conformed to the 
of my divine Master, be it what it may, 


to trample upon all opposition, and to draw a 
line between the righteous and the wicked, 
between ‘that which serveth God, and that 
which serveth him not,’ both in ourselves and 


others.” 
(To be continued.) 


Parrots. 
. The varieties of parrots best known in this 
country, and generally kept, are six in num- 
ber, namely, parrots, cockatoos, macaws, par- 


ceives its lesson with great aptitude, hence it 
is the most general favourite, though the com- 
mon green Amazon parrot, from the little at- 
tention il requires, and being easily taught to 
speak, shares the favor bestowed upon the 
grey-colored one. 

The writer of this article has in his posses- 
sion a green parrot which has an extraordi- 
nary fluency in its conversation and variety 
of expressions, 80 much so that it is hoped the 
bird will take a prize at the ensuing show at 
the Crystal Palace. As soon as its owner 
opens the door of the room in which it is us- 
ually kept, in a most natural voice it ex- 
claims, “Pa, dear, come and kiss your pretty 
green beauty.” The bird is most affectionate, 
and never allows its master to leave the room 
without giving it a kiss or shaking its foot. 
It has a lovely green plumage and belongs to 
that variety which is not commonly supposed 
to talk, namely, the parrakeets, but it is said 
when they do talk they excel all the rest of 
the tribe. 

My brother-in-law, captain of a large sailing 
vessel, which frequently touched at the ports 
on the western coast of Africa, at different 
times possessed two grey parrots, one of 
which, from having had some hot water 
thrown on its head accidentally, lost all its 
feathers permanently. Being frequently asked 
what was the cause of his strange bald pate, 
he used to reply, “I was scalded ;” but when- 
ever he saw an old gentleman passing by in 
the street or enter into the room with a bald 
head, he would be sure to shout out, with a 
correct changing of the grammar, “ You have 
been scalded,” and then turning to the com- 
pany, he would add, “ He’s been scalded.” 

Another of his parrots had been brought up 
by one of the nla, but unfortunately had 
been taught to swear in a most horrible man- 
ner. My brother-in-law had him ducked in 
water well whenever he heard him swear. 
This tended to cure him of the habit ; but one 
day a man was washed overboard, and upon 
the body being recovered and placed on the 
deck, the parrot hopped round it several 
times, shaking its head from side to side 
gravely, and saying, “ You’ve been swearing, 
you’ve been swearing.” 

I have recently found an extremely good 
story of a parrot, which is vouched for as true 
in the strictest sense. A tradesman occupy- 
ing a shop in the Old Bailey, just opposite to 
the prison (Newgate,) possessed two parrots, 
a grey and a green one, which had been taught 
to speak. When a knock was heard at the 
street-door the green parrot used to speak ; 


rakeets, love birds, and lories, though these|but when the street-bell was rung, then the 
latter are more rarely kept, on account of grey parrot answered. Now the house in 


their not being so proficient in speaking as 
most of the other kinds, though their plumage 
is exceedingly gay and beautiful. 

It is said that macaws are the best talkers 
of the whole species, provided they are reared 
from the nest. And not only are they able to 
talk, but they also sing in a peculiar, soft 
voice. Though perhaps not in volume, cer- 
tainly in sweetness and softness, they are ex- 
celled by various kinds of parrakeets, parti- 
cularly the green or grass parrakeet. While 
the cockatoo is the hardiest of the parrot 
tribe, and the most easily tamed, it is at the 
same time the most difficult to teach to talk 
at all well. Its disposition is, however, more 
gentle, and its obedience more implicit, than 
that of the other species. The grey or ash- 
colored African parrot is very docile, and re- 


which their owner lived had one of those old- 
fashioned projecting porches, so that when a 
person stood on the same side of the street as 
the door he could not see the first floor. One 
day the parrots had been hung outside of the 
first-floor window, and so hidden from a per- 
son approaching the door. A person knocked 
at the street-door. “ Who’s there?” said the 
green parrot. A reply was made, “The man 
with the leather.” The bird answered, “Oh! 
oh!” and then became silent. After waiting 
some time, and not finding the door opened, 
the person knocked a second time. “‘ Who’s 
there ?” repeated the green parrot. ‘“ Who’s 
there!” cried the man outside, “why don’t 
you come and open the door?” “Oh! oh!” 
repeated the parrot. This so enraged the 
man that he furiously rang the bell! “Go to 
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the gate,” shouted out a new voice, which Selected 
proceeded from the grey parrot. ‘To the 
gate!” repeated the man, not seeing one, 
“What gate?” “ Newgate!” responded the 
grey parrot; which so enraged the man that, 
stepping back into the road to have a view of 
his mockers, he saw for the first time he had 
been outwitted and teased simply by a couple 
of parrots. 

A great friend of mine, captain of a mer- 
chant vessel trading between Hast India and 
England, had several parrots of different 
kinds. He told me the other day that one of 
his cockatoos was his constant companion 
when writing, that it never disturbed him or 
tore his papers as parrots are apt to do, but, 
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God who commanded first the light 
Out of the dark to shine, 

Enliven and enlight our hearts 
By His pure Word Divine: 

That when this new-creation work 
In us is finished clear, 

The bright and glorious face of Christ 
May in our souls appear. 


That we thus once redeemed from sin, 
From our own works may cease, 

And rest in God’s eternal love, 
The spirit’s joy and peace ; 

And quit from this earth’s toil, at last 
May sing among the blest 

In that long lasting Sabbath day, 
That jubilee of rest ! 


sitting by the inkstand on the table, watched —Henry More. 
with evident attention each movement of the te Borsoked: 
pen. From some accidental cause, my friend EVENING, 


thought by paint poisoning, it lost its feathers 
one by one, until it became quite naked, and 
gradually wasted away. One day, while my 
friend was writing, it suddenly hopped on to 
the paper, and pressing its face against his 
cheek said, “Your cookey’s so very ill, your 
cookey’s so very ill.” This quite affected my 
friend, who, wrapped up the bird in flannel, 
tried to preserve its life, but in vain. After 
murmuring “ Yourcookey’sso very ill,” several 
times, it died. 

Parrots are very particular about their food. 
An old lady once told me that the servant 
whose place it was to supply the bird with 
oatmeal porridge neglected to do so one morn- 
ing; accordingly, the mistress put in its cup 
some soaked bread. He looked at it for some 
time, tasted it once or twice, sat and apparent- 
ly considered the matter; and then, dashing 
his bill in, he threw it all out, first on one side 
and then on the other, saying between each 
sputtered mouthful, “Nasty mess, nasty 
mess.” ‘The same bird heard its mistress say 
one day, “Oh dear! I have lost my purse!” 
and immediately exclaimed, “ How very pro-| Y¢t there is sadness in thy soft caress, 
voking!” Wind of the blooming year! 

Some of these anecdotes seem to imply the he a ae a ae i ico 16 
existence of more than merely imitative ¢ . ' 
power. I do not discuss puzzling questions} 
about instinct or reason in animals, but I ex- 
pect that my anecdotes are but specimens of 
well-attested facts concerning parrots.— The 
Leisure Hour. 


The breath of springtime, at this twilight hour, 
Comes through the gathering glooms, 

And bears the stolen sweets of many a flower 
Into my silent rooms. 


Where hast thou wandered, gentle gale, to find 
The perfumes thou dost bring? 

By brooks, that through the wakening meadows wind, 
Or brink of rushy spring. 


Or woodside, where, in little companies, 
The early wild flowers rise, 
Or sheltered lawn, where, mid encircling trees, 
_ May’s warmest sunshine lies ? 


Now sleeps the humming-bird, that, in the sun, 
Wandered from bloom to bloom ; 

Now, too, the weary bee, his day’s work done, 
Rests in his waxen room. 


Now every hovering insect to his place 
Beneath the leaves hath flown; 

And, through the long night hours, the flowery race 
Are left to thee alone. 


. 
O’er the pale blossoms of the sassafras, 
And o’er the spice-bush spray, 
Among the opening buds, thy breathings pass, 
And come embalmed away. 


then; and yet I bid thee not repair, 

Thy gathered sweets to shed, 
Where pine and willow, in the evening air, 
Sigh o’er the buried dead. 


Pass on to homes where cheerful voices sound, 
And cheerful looks are cast, 

And where thou wakest, in thine airy round, 
No sorrow of the past. 


Ungoverned Passions the most sure Curtailers 
of Life-—Excessive labor, exposure to wet and| And whisper, every where, that earth renews 
cold, deprivation of sufficient quantities of} | Her beautiful array, } 
necessary and wholesome food, habitual bad|4mid the darkness and the gathering dews, 
lodging, sloth, and intemperance, are all dead- pe eae W. C. Br 

: ‘ — W. C. Bryant. 

ly enemies to human life; but they are none ihe. nde 
of them so bad as violent and ungoverned 
passions. Men and women have survived all 
these, and at last reached an extreme old age; (Concluded from page 370.) 
but it may be safely doubted whether a single] “Thus, then, we seem to have a powerfually- 
instance can be found of a man of a violent!marked not merely difference but antago- 
and irascible temper, habitually subject to]nism between plants and animals. Plants 
storms of ungovernable passion, who has ar-|take in force in the form of sunlight, hide it, 
rived at a very advanced period of life. It is bury it, deoxidise with it, fix carbon with it, 
therefore a matter of the highest importance|and so gather together material and weave 
to every one desirous to preserve “a sound/upon a mere mineral framework the great 
mind in a sound body,” so that the brittle}green garment of the earth. Animals burn, 
vessel of life may glide smoothly and securely, |oxydise, set free hidden energy, and thus 
instead of being continually tossed about] distribute heat and achieve labors; and in so 
amidst rocks and shoals which endanger its|}doing waste their own bodies and scatter 
existence, to have a special care, amidst all|what the plant has gathered. What the one 
the vicissitudes and trials of life, to main-|does the other undoes, and what the one de- 
tin a quiet possession of his own spirit.—|stroys the other puts together. 

ailey. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Animals and Plants. 


“ But these.are general statements, and the 


question presses itself upon us: Is this a1 
onism an absolute one? Does it hold , 
always and everywhere? The remark: 
made concerning the power of plants to r 
and feel would lead naturally to a susp: 
that this antagonism could be only pa: 
and further inquiry only serves to deeper 
suspicion into a conviction. 

“ Plants, we said, are merely humble in 
ments of the wonder-working sun; and y 
his light is withdrawn their seeming pr 
goes from them and their creative la 
cease. Plants are plants only so long ai 
sunlight falls upon their leaves. When 
darkness of night covers them, their d 
dising work is done; no more carbonic 
is unburnt, no more oxygen set free, no 1 
carbon stored up. On the contrary, th 
the impulse of the day’s light may carry 
wards some unfinished tasks, the plant | 
turns to destructive work. It takes in 
gen, gives out carbonic acid, and ther 
probably wastes material and converts 
of its own body into force. There is a see 
of force and stuff, of building up and pu 
down, of gain and of loss, as the light of 
and the shadow of night pass in turn 
vegetable life. It need hardly be said 
the constructive phase is vastly the 1 
active one: the gains of the day are obv 
the losses of the night are rather infe 
than observed. 

“This power of deoxidising, moreover, 
not belong to the whole plant. Such 
only of a plant as are green serve as th 
struments of sunlight in the task of de 
posing carbonic acid. Any part of a plaz 
long as it is green, will answer the pur} 
but in the vast majority of plants this 1 
tion is carried on almost exclusively by le: 
They must, however, be green leaves. P 
colored leaves are useful only in so fa 
green is one of their colors ; and those br 
colored groups of modified leaves whicl 
call flowers do not decompose carbonic 
at all. Everywhere in the vegetable w 
from the highest plant to the lowest, d 
find this bond between greenness and ¢a1 
fixing power. The oxygen which ris¢ 
bubbles from the green scum of ponds 
witness of the existence of the same tie it 
lowly-organised cellular Conferve. Wher 
in a plant the green tint can be seen, tl 
upon examination, it will be found that 
bonic acid is being decomposed and ca 
fixed in the organic meshes of the bi 
Wherever greenness is absent, there it wi 
found that oxygen is being consumed 
carbonic acid given off. Two great gr 
of plants are remarkable for the absen 
all green color in their tissues: the ft 
namely, and certain leafless parasites. 1 
are equally remarkable for the absence of 
power to break up carbonic acid; on the 
trary, they take in oxygen and form carb 
acid. Their aspect is the aspect of a pl 
but their breathing and feeding are the bre 
ing and feeding of an animal. 

“The peculiar importance of greenne: 
a plant, over and above all other color 
shown by the fact of its being associated ° 
a particular structure. Ifthe bright pet 
a geranium be examined with a microsc 
its reds and blues will be found to exist in 
form of colored fluids occupying the cav 
of cells. If the leaf of a plant be exam 
in the same way, the green will be fe 
concentrated in numerous minute corpus 
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‘d in cells. The corpuscles are green, 
he cells in which they are placed are 
These chlorophyll corpuscles, as they 
lled, may be looked upon as organs of 
ness ; their existence is directly depen- 
on the influence of light, and they are 
iarly associated with the constructive 
us of the piant. Let us very briefly 
th the history of a leaf. At first it is a 
knob of colourless protoplasm near the 
nit of the growing point of the bud. 
protoplasm, though rich in sap, differs 
2 essential respect from animal proto- 
n. The definition of vegetable proto- 
n, as given by Hofmeister, will stand as 
for animal protoplasm :— 
‘rotoplasm is an essentially homogeneous 
tance of viscid consistency, containing an 
dance of water, but mingling very slowly, 
that not in every proportion with water. 
.a mixture of various organic constitu- 
‘among which proteid and amyloid mat- 
‘are never missing; and appears to be 
e up ofa transparent, colourless, or pale 
»w ground or basis, in which are strewed 
»ater or less number of granules of variable 
but often extremely minute and of a dif- 
at refractive power.’ 
is new living matter, devoid of all special 
ns, but possessing the fundamental attri- 
is of life. It is irritable; it can move and 
_ it consumes oxygen and produces carbo- 
acid, and hence is destructive in its work. 
ugh it increases in bulk and grows, and 
rs itself with cellulose, it does so not by 
ting new stuffs out of the elementary 
‘tances around, but by appropriating ma- 
il brought to it from, it may be, distant 
s of the plant. By-and-by the leaf, 
ving large, unfolds itself to the light of 
sun, and at the touch of those mystic rays 
protoplasm builds up within itself the 
mn chlorophyllic bodies. No sooner has it 
ight forth these than a change comes 
-its work. It begins the work of deoxi- 
on, of fixing carbon and setting free oxy- 
The fruits of its new labour soon be- 
e visible in the form of starch granules 
rich sap stored up in the leat’s cells. 
ceforward, so long as it lives and is green, 
ong as sunlight falls upon it, it continues 


any chance sunlight be denied to it as it rises 
from the earth, it will grow up a blanched, 
straggling shoot, with no chlorophyll corpus- 
cles and no constructive powers; and having 
run itself up as long as the material in the 
seed can be spun out, will cease to grow and 
80 wither and die. Bearing this history in 
mind, it is easy to understand why fungi and 
the like are never green, why they always 
consume oxygen and give out carbonic acid, 
and why they need organic material for their 
nurture. } 

“The conclusions from these facts are ob- 
vious. The vegetable and animal organisms 
are not in radical antagonism. Underneath 
and covered over by the prominent construc- 
tive labours of the plant there may be found 
a feeble and still but universal work of de- 
struction quite akin to that which is more 
peculiarly the animal’s task. The plant, like 
the animal, wastes its substance and has need 
of food; but it also carries in its own body a 
peculiar apparatus for manufacturing its own 
nourishment. And should there seem to be 
a difficulty in calling that food which is not 
swallowed—which is not brought to the body 
from without—there are plants which even 
swallow their food. We have already spoken 
of the amceboid phases of certain moulds, 
how they move and feel like true amcebe. 
These creatures have also been seen to eat 
like true amcebee, wrapping themselves round 
the nourishment they meet with on their 
travels, swallowing by fluxion, and growing 
fatter and bigger through the meal.” 


Selected. 
There are other persons again, who have 
actually commenced a reform in great sinceri- 
ty, and have been drawn into solid and seri- 
ous reflection; but these unhappily, freqaently 
fall into the way of a class of people, whose 
writings and conversation lead them to expect, 


From the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” 
The Malay Archipelago. 

Some years have elapsed since Mr. Wallace 
returned from his travels, but the countries 
which he visited are so little known to Euro- 
peans, and lie so much out of the track of even 
the most enterprising tourists, and further 
they are so little subject to social changes, 
that what was true about them fifteen years 
ago is true now, and is also new to the ma- 
jority of readers. Yet the Malayan Archi- 
pelago is no insignificant portion of the globe, 
either in respect of its size or of the number 
and character of its inhabitants. It extends 
for upwards of 4,000 miles in length from 
east to west, and 1,300 miles in breadth from 
north to south. One island of the group, 
Borneo, is half as large again as all the Bri- 
tish isles put together; another, New Guinea, 
is still larger. Sumatra is about as large as 
Great Britain ; Java and Ireland are of about 
equal dimensions, and the number of smaller 
islands, varying in size from that of Jamaica 
to that of the Isle of Wight, is almost innum- 
erable. A great volcanic belt traverses the 
Archipelago in a curving line, passing through 
the length of Sumatra and Java—in Java 
alone there are forty-five voleanoes—bending 
to the north at the extremity of the island 
of Timor, and continuing to the northern ex- 
tremity of the Philippine Islands. In the 
very centre of this curve is Borneo, quite free 
from volcanoes and earthquakes, and Celebes, 
similarly favoured, except just at its north- 
ernmost point. The great island of New 
Guinea is equally undisturbed by volcanic 
action, which, however, reappears in New 
Britain, to the north-east of New Guinea, 
and continues to the eastern limit of the 
Archipelago. The climate, for the most part, 
is moist and damp, in the west of Java rain 
falling nearly all the year round, and the vege- 
tation is luxuriant, the forests extending from 


that when they embrace the religion of|the mountain summits to the level of the sea. 


Jesus, they will immediately witness some 
delightful sensations of heavenly joy. But, 
alas! they calculate on the reward before the 
warfare is begun. If such, for a short season 
persist in communing with their own hearts, 
and are, through condescending love and mer- 
cy, favoured to draw near to the Saviour of 


ng busily to the resources of the plant of|men, their expectation is disappointed ; and 


ch it isa part. And what is true of part 
he plant, of the leaf, is also true of the 
le plant. A seed is put in the ground. 


they find that “He is without form or come- 
liness,” and hath no “beauty” to make him 
desirable. There is nothing to feed and sup- 


t seed represents a certain amount of port those airy and. fantastic notions, which 


‘itive material. Under the influence, not 
ght, but of warmth, the seed germinates ; 


their minds have previously and so pernici- 
ously imbibed. Thus the inestimable pearl is 


embryo plant lives upon the material of|Overlooked, or set at nought ;—the language 


seed, wasting part of it, and fashioning 
rest into its own body. ‘This it does in 
xness, all the while consuming oxygen 
producing carbonic acid like any animal, 
she while remaining colourless, or at least 
green; and weighed in the balance the 
‘plant, putting aside the water that has 
a absorbed, is lighter than the. seed from 
ch it sprang. But when the young shoot, 
ig above the soil and feeling the sun, gets 
ed with green, then deoxidation begins, 
vegetable life commences, construction 
rcomes destruction, and the plant grows 
vy as well as big. In other words, as far 
nutritive and respiratory processes are 
serned—in fact, as far as all fundamental 
1 processes are concerned—every plant 
ins life as an animal, and only after a 
le begins to be a real plant. Should by 


of the prophet is verified, and the blessed 
Master is, I fear, at this day, by too many, in 
this way “despised and rejected of men.”— 
Daniel Wheeler. 

Nothing ornaments and ennobles youth 
like walking in purity and humility before 
the Lord. No enjoyment is worthy of com- 
parison with the incomes of divine peace as 
the reward of well doing, and nothing else 
can give true happiness. The spirits and ex- 
amples of young christians powerfully attracts 
others to the love of virtue ; and if they hold 
on in the path of dedication to their Saviour, 
they become established in his service, and 
will flourish in the house of our God; and 
when the solemn close comes, their Saviour 
will confess them in the presence of his 
Father and all the holy angels. 


Two distinct races inhabit the Archipelago, 
the Malays and the Papuans. The former 
occupy Borneo, Sumatra, Java and other 
western islands; the latter are found in New 
Guinea and the isles adjacent. They are 
strongly contrasted in appearance and man- 
ners. The Malays are of a light brown color; 
the Papuans are nearly as black as negroes; 
the Malays are ofsmall stature, beardless, flat- 
nosed, high-cheeked; the Papuans are tall, 
with long and prominent noses, and thick 
beards. The Malays are reserved and unde- 
monstrative, men of few words, not given to 
altercation, punctilious in the observance of 
forms, and easily submitting to rule; the Pa- 
puans are highly excitable, boisterous in man- 
ner, free of speech and gesture, and impatient 
of all restraint. Finally, the Malays, despite 
the bad reputation they have acquired, treat 
strangers with civility and hospitality, while 
the Papuans, in New Guinea at any rate, 
massacre any chance visitor without cere- 
mony. After all that one has heard of the 
treachery and bloodthirstiness of the Malays, 
it is not a little surprising to find that Mr. 
Wallace is able, after a lengthened experience, 
to give them a very different character. He 
went, almost unattended, from island to is- 
land; he lived for months among their savage 
inhabitants, his life in their hands and at their 
disposal; and he felt, on the whole, rather 
more secure than in the streets of London. 
Indeed, if we do not misinterpret his conclud- 
ing reflections, he would draw a comparison 
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between the morals of an Englishman and a 
Malay not very flattering to the former. 
From the characteristics of the Malay and 
Papuan races their future destinies may be 
augured. The Malays accept foreign domi- 
nation, and thrive and multiply under it. The 
island of Java, favored by every gift of nature, 
is also the scene of one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of colonization. The population in- 
creased between 1826 and 1850 from 5,500,000 
to 9,500,000, and in 1865 amounted to more 
than 14,000,000, showing an increase of 50 
per cent. in fifteen years. The average num- 
ber of inhabitants to the square mile in 1865 
was 368, or “just double that of the populous 
and fertile Bengal Presidency as given in 
Thornton’s ‘Gazetteer of India,’ and fully 
one-third more than that of Great Britain and 
Ireland at the last census.” On the other 
hand the Papuan race, superior physically to 
the Malay, seems doomed to extinction from 
an unwillingness to harmonize with any 
foreign element. The great island of New 
Guinea is practically closed to foreigners by 
the merciless and ineradicable hostility of the 
natives, and when the necessities of the world 
require its colonization, every inch of ground 
will be contested and defended to the utter- 
most. 
wood and a drawer of water, may survive; 
but the warlike Papuan, “who will not sub- 
mit to national slavery or to domestic servi- 
tude, must disappear before the white man as 
surely as do the wolf and the tiger.” 

But we must not forget that ethnology was 
not the main object of Mr. Wallace’s travels. 
The Malay Archipelago is not only compara- 
tively new ground to a traveller, but is also 
an extraordinary field for the naturalist, more 
especially for the entomologist. Mr. Wallace 
is an enthusiastic entomologist—without en- 
thusiasm no one would bring himself to handle 
insects of grotesque and repulsive appearance, 
and of unpleasant powers of biting and sting- 
ing. But when a man can sincerely congratu- 
late himself on the discovery of a “superb 
bug” in his sleeping apartment, his enthu- 
siasm can no longer be called in question. 
And as is often the case when people have no 
fear, every creeping thing seemed to know 
and respect Mr. Wallace. Enormous spiders, 
with great hairy bodies, lurked in the folds of 
his bed curtains and stared at him ; centipedes 
sheltered themselves under his pillow; milli- 
pedes, more attentive still, would get into his 
hair ; playful scorpions, with tails lifted up on 
high, used to pop out of his boxes and from 
under his boards, and gambol round him like 
a body guard; yet after living twelve years 
in the tropics, he was never once bitten or 
stung. Only the irrepressible ants gave him 


six kinds of ants of unwearied industry and 
insatiable appetite five will devour everything 
not isolated by water, and the sixth can swim. 
As soon as Mr. Walker arrived at a house his 
friends the ants arrived also. At Dorey, in 
New Guinea, they visited him in large num- 
bers, built a nest over his head, and con- 
structed numerous tunnels down every post 
in order to facilitate more intimate communi- 
cations. They carried off the insects he was 
preparing frum under his nose, they tore them 
off the cards on which he had gummed them, 
and devoured them, insects first and cards 
afterwards. They swarmed over his hands 
and face and his body, and when he put up 


with him. Yet, says Mr. Wallace, placidly, 


Nothing short of clear evidence could 


these were by no means a voracious kind oflisfy. He hideth himself, and she is trou 


ants. They were rather ascetic in their na- 
ture: but then, what must a really voracious 
ant be? Some idea of the multiplicity of in- 
sect life in these regions may be gathered 
from the fact that in one order alone, the 
Longicorn beetles, Mr. Wallace collected speci- 
mens of a thousand species, of which nine 
hundred were previously undescribed, and 


Perhaps if more of us were as sensible 0: 
true condition, and as anxious it were 0 
wise, more of us might feel troubled. 

It is salutary to turn from records of * 
and doings amongst us, to that of a tribu 
path ; though we may choose the one, he 
lead us to the other. 

Jeremiah in the 3d chapter of his Lam: 


new to European cabinets. On a space of]tions, gives us a vivid picture of the tried 


cleared forest in Borneo covering only a single 
square mile, he collected in a few months 
2,000 distinct kinds of beetles, and on twenty- 
six consecutive nights he caught 1,386 moths, 
about two-thirds of which were distinct spe- 
cies. Butterflies also abounded, but the more 
brilliant kinds were not every-day prizes, and 


and the willing spirit. He commences by 
ing what few care to be exposed to or to ¢ 
to. 

“T am the man that hath seen afflict 
Not only his strength, but his hope was 
ished from the Lord; he was “set in 
places ;” the waters flowed over his head; 


so great was Mr. Wallace’s excitement on first| he said, “I am cut off.’ In the renewe 
securing a specimen of the ornithoptera or|membrance of these afflictions he is hum| 
birdwinged butterfly, whose gorgeous color-|in recalling this to mind he found hope, 
ing of velvety black and fiery orange is of|could say: “The Lord is good unto them 
unique beauty, that on taking it out of his|wait for Him.” It is humbling to be left 
net and opening its glorious wings, his heart! dark place, poor, stripped and naked, and 


began to beat violently, the blood rushed to 
his head, and, he says, “I felt much more like 
fainting than I have done when in apprehen- 
sion of sudden death.” And similar sensa- 


The Malay, content to be a hewer of|tions affected him at a later period of his 


travels, on capturing a specimen of the “ orni- 
thoptera poseidon,” with wings seven inches 
across, of glossy black and brilliant green, a 
golden body, and a crimson breast. 
(To be concluded.) 
Lee PES 
For “The Friend.” 
In Quietness and Confidence. 
‘When He giveth quietness, who then can make 


trouble ; and when He hideth his face, who then can 
bebold Him.” ¥ 


The truth of this declaration of Job has 
been, and may be the experience of many, 
who have desired to know where to find 
Him, that they ‘‘might come even to his seat.” 

If the favored seasons, (or rather what we 
esteem such,) of those, who having fought the 
good fight, and finished their course, were 
alone brought to our view, well might those 
who are walking the same proving path, infer 
theirs was a different allotment. and be far 
more discouraged. 

For it may be, we go forward, He is not 
there, backward, and cannot perceive Him; on 
the left hand, where He doth work, but can- 
not behold Him, and on the right hand He 
may hide himself that we cannot see him 

The prophet could testify, “ Verily thou art 
a God that hideth thyself. Butthe Lord saith, 
“T said not to the seed of Jacob, seek ye my 
face in vain.” 


He hath covered himself with a cloud, 
even prayer should not pass through. 

It may belong to some dispositions to 1 
the cloud rather than the gleam of light ; 


“ Blessed are they that shall their ways pursue, 
Who the parched valley passing through 
With prayer (that heaven returns in dew,) 

Make green the sod ; 
They shall afresh their strength renew, 
And see their God. 
Chester Co. 


Cuttle-Fish Ink.—F. Buckland, who i 
ways finding “ curiosities of natural hist 
described lately, in “Land and Water,” 
capture of a fine specimen of the Calan 
(Loligo vulgaris) at Herne Bay, by an 
fisherman. It was 25 inches long, and we 
ed 2 lbs. “On taking it out of the bask 
which it was sent to me,” says F. Buck! 
“T found everything covered with a hb 
fluid, as if a bottle of ink had been bro 
This was the real fact, but it was not com 
ink, but the natural ink-bottle inside 
creature that had burst. I collected the 
in a basin, and Mr. Searle, my secretar: 
now writing this very article with the 
from the cuttle-fish. In the interior of 
specimen I found a very fine specimen of 
natural pen of the loligo. It is 15 inche 
length, and very much resembles a sv 
quill before it is prepared by the station 
It is beautifully transparent, very deli 
and about the thickness of thin ice. 


Sele 


Oh, there is something in me which 


Through all this how precious the hope and|haps is not of his pure Spirit, that wish 
moments of trouble and annoyance. Out of|trust, He knoweth the way that we take, and| might please Him to cut the thread of my 


when he hath tried, will bring forth as gold. 


or that I might go into some solitary p 


Ah, this trial! how few are willing, how|where I might mourn and none know it. 


many shun the refining fire. 


“ Come thou with us, for the Lord hath spo-| profitable to attend to, 


I find another language, pee I 
‘Is this keeping 


ken good concerning Israel,” was the invita-| word of my patience’? I was then, shes 
tion, formerly, of Israel’s faithful leader, and it] eighteen years old, had come forth as a 
remains to be a safe one. ister, yet discovered great need of furthe 
He could have told of mighty power made|finement both for my own acceptance » 
manifest for their deliverance, at the outset,|/the Lord, and that I might be fit for 
and also of bitter waters, and sore conflicts by| Lord’s use. Truly, I had to abide the fiery 
the way; but enough; good was spoken for|nace.—S. L. Grubb. 
those who continued faithful to the end. ——_—>+ 
I have enjoyed the Dae of the lines from] The waters to which the heavenly S 
the pen of the dear deceased minister, with}herd leads His flock are pure and heal 
excecding great benefit and encouragement.|soft and limpid is their flow, and silvei 


his work and went to bed they went to bed|Hers is not the language of one forsaken.|/their voice. 
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d’s People should be like unto Him.—God |‘ Testimonies’ are ‘revised’ frequently in their|of the Father. The “Inward Light” in which 


ryhteous; and He would have bis people 
righteous and to do righteously. God 
y ; and He would have his people holy, 
o do holily. God is just; and He would 
his people to be just, and to do justly to 
God is light; and his children must walk 
light. God is an eternal, infinite Spirit ; 
his children must walk inthe spirit. 
s merciful; and He would have his peo- 
0 be merciful. God’s sun shines upon 
ood and the bad, and He causes the rain 


meetings by the reading of a series of ‘ queries’ 
or questions. Most of them tend to purity of 
life, economy, due care of the young mem- 
bers, simplicity and love towards their fellow 
man. * * * * * 
“On the question of music they also differ, 
but the wave of public opinion, which influ- 
ences this sect, as it does others, is fast oblit- 
erating their objection to music. Whether 
the doctrine of the ‘inward light’ is true or 
false, it is evidently spreading, but this is not 


1 upon the evil and the good; so should|so much owing to the ‘organization’ as to a 


ople do good unto all. 


God is love; and|few of its most prominent members and 


that dwell in love dwell in God. Love|preachers, and to many outside of the organi- 


eth no ill to his neighbour; there- 
ove is the fulfilling of the law, Romans, 
10. The apostle says, “all the law is 
ed in one word, even in this, Thou shalt 
thy neighbour as thyself.” Galla. v. 14. 
the Father has loved me, so I have loved 
continue ye in my love.” John xv. 9. 
should be the practice of all God’s peo- 
-George Fox. 


ne glances of real beauty may be seen in 
faces who dwell in true meekness. There 
rmony in the sound of that voice to 
n Divine love gives utterance, and some 
irance of right order in their temper and 
ict whose passions are regulated ; yet 
do not fully show forth that inward life 
10se who have not felt it; this white 
and new name is only known rightly by 
as receiveit.—John Woolman. 


the hour of deep affliction let no impi- 
hought intrude ; meekly bow with this 
ction grief was sent thee for thy good. 
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zation, who, while they believe in the doc- 
trine, ignore the outward singular forms. 
Advanced Unitarianism has its basis in the 
Quaker faith; the longing for spiritual free- 
dom, which finds an outlet in the meetings of 
the ‘Progressive Friends’ of Pennsylvania 
and New York, at some of which from two 
to three thousand gather at a time ; the Free 
Religious Association of New England, and 
many other semi-organized religious bodies 
of the land, find their strength in the doc- 
trine which made George Fox a come-outer 
in his day. 

“We also see in the Evangelical churches a 
tending in the same direction, and in the 
German Protestants of Worms, where twenty 
thousand people assembled, last month, to 
consider the subject of establishing a church 
upon the basis of admitting every variety of 
belief.” 

Had this author read the published works 
of Fox, Penn and Barclay, he need have been 
at no loss to discover what “ Quakerism” is, 
as he would have seen that these three state 
their religious belief, and the belief of the So- 
ciety which they were instrumental in gather- 
ing, in clear and definite language, with no 
discrepancy or difference; and that they, in 
common with the whole Society of Friends, 
believed, and have always confessed full and 
entire faith in the manhood and Deity of 


>» have received an article taken from the | Jesus Christ, who was conceived by the Holy 
delphia Inquirer, in a recent number of|Ghost and born of the virgin Mary; in the 


h, we are informed, it appeared under 
ditorial head. The paper is one which, 
rh we believe it is popular and widely 
lated, seldom comes under our notice. 
irticle is headed, “ Is Quakerism dying 
’ and its writer says: 

‘oO answer it we must first find what it is. 
consult the writings of William Penn, 
ve Fox, or Barclay, or the views of its 
y expounders, we find them at great dis- 


atonement made by Him for the sins of man- 
kind, when He bare our sins in his own body 
on the cross on Calvary ; and in His being the 
alone Mediator between God and man. It 
would also be seen that Friends have always 
believed, that by his death Christ purchased 
for man the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit, a 
measure or manifestation of which is given 
unto every man that cometh into the world 
to profit withal, and that by obedience to this 


ment, some teaching the divinity of|divine gift, manifested in the secret of the 


, some His humanity, or rather the di- 
y of all in proportion to ‘obedience.’ 
ve question of the authority of the Bible 
he sanctity of the Sabbath they also dif- 
They acknowledge no creed, and in their 
ngs we have been unable to find any, 


heart, all will be brought to repentance for 


Friends believe, is the “Grace of God,” which 
the Apostle Paul saith, “ Bringeth salvation, 
and hath appeared unto all men:” and this 
divine Grace they believe, if heeded and fol- 
lowed, will bring all who have the opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the con- 
tents of the Scriptures, to believe the record 
which God has therein given of his Son, as 
having made propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world by his death on the cross, and 
as being the alone way and means of salva- 
tion for fallen man. They esteem the doc- 
trine of the purchased gift of Divine Grace 
bestowed on man, as but one of the funda- 
mental truths of the gospel, essential alike with 
the doctrines of the Deity, Atonement and 
Mediation of Christ in the creed of the perfect 
christian. 

Again and again Friends have published 
their belief to the world; and not only Fox, 
Penn and Barclay in their day, but all their 
approved writers since then agree on all these 
points, as being fundamental and essential, 
and whenever legislative or judicial action 
has required a declaration of their faith, these 
truths have always been distinctly avowed, 
in their literal and usual signification and ac- 
ceptance. Barclay’s Apology has been offi- 
cially endorsed, published and recommended 
as a true and authoritative exposition of its 
faith, by perhaps every generation of Friends 
since it was first given to the world. 

The “ Testimonies” spoken of, are the fruits 
or course of conduct, which Friends believe 
are produced by a practical adherence to the 
principles of the gospel, rather than a “creed” 
of the Society. The maintenance of these, 
they believe, is intimately connected with 
that life of self-denial and devotion to the 
cause of truth and righteousness which are 
inseparable from the duty of a true disciple 
of Christ. But the members are not more 
likely to be disowned for violating these tes- 
timonies, than for departing from the faith. 
The Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing says: “If any belonging to our Society 
shall blaspheme, or speak profanely of Al- 
mighty God, Christ Jesus, or the Holy Spirit, 
or shall deny the divinity, mediation or atone- 
ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
the immediate revelation of the Holy Spirit, 
or the authenticity and divine inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures; or print, publish, or 
spread any work tending to lay waste a be- 
lief in these important christian principles, 
as it is manifest they are not one in faith with 
us, the Monthly Meeting where the party be- 
longs should extend due care for the convince- 
ment of his or her understanding and right 


sin, and to know remission and forgiveness of|restoration ; but if this be without effect, 


their sins through that meritorious sacrifice 
of Christ; and also experience by its heart- 
changing baptisms, what it is to be washed, 
sanctified and justified, so as to be made meet 


sit be what they call the ‘ Doctrine of|for association with the saints in Light. 


ufficiency of the Inward Light,’ that God 
s none of His children without a teacher, 
hat He is Himself that teacher. As on 
doctrine their literature, their history, 
heir living preachers almost unanimously 
, and as it is the only important vital 
on which there is unanimity, the world 


Friends have always believed in the authen- 
ticity and divine authority of the Holy Scrip- 


it should issue a testimony against them.” 

The writer of the article under notice, we 
apprehend has been misled by supposing that 
those who followed Elias Hicks, and separa- 
ted from the Society of Friends in 1827-8 
were one in faith with it. But they left 
Friends because they endorsed his doctrines 


tures, that they were written by holy men of|as “sound and edifying,” while the Society 


old, as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
and that any doctrine contrary to them is to 
be accounted false. 

In regard to the “Doctrine of the Suffi- 


condemned them as “unsound and spurious,” 
and because they did not unite with the doc- 
trines of the divinity and atonement of Christ 
as Friends had ever held and promulgated 


consider it as their creed. The Quakers, |ciency of the Inward Light,’ Friends have|them. It is therefore much more fair and 
Friends,’ as they call themselves, have|never held it in derogation of Christ in any of|proper to say, that the faith of those who 
, ‘Testimonies,’ which, to a certain ex-'his offices as the Saviour of the world, nor as|separate from the Society, though they still 
may be considered a creed, for if mem-|placing those who obey and follow that Light|cling to the name of Friends, has its basis in 
violate them they are ‘ disowned.’ These 'on an equality with the blessed Son and Sent! Advanced Unitarianism,” than that the 
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latter has its basis in “the Quaker faith,” 
which faith is as directly opposed to Unita- 
rianism, in all its protean forms as is that of 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians or Methodists. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that 
“spiritual freedom,” has any connection with 
rejecting any of the truths of the gospel how- 
ever dogmatically they may be propounded 
by the inspired writers of the Scriptures, and 
must ever continue to be matters of faith, 
above the grasp and analysis of man’s fallible 
reason; and it will be a sad day for the 
christian world, should the professing Church 
of Christ so far degenerate as to consent toa 
“basis of admitting every variety of belief:” 
Antichrist could hardly ask a wider stride 
towards his supremacy. 

The doctrine which George Fox preached, 
and which this writer says made him “a 
come-outer in his day,’ was the reverse of 
this sentimental latitudinarianism. Though 
he called the carnal professors of his day to 
come out from their lifeless forms, and dead 
faith, it was equally to come under the heart- 
changing power of the Holy Ghost, and to 
know a being grafted into Christ the living 
Vine, that being made clean by the washing 
of regeneration, they should bring forth fruit 
unto holiness. He proclaimed that salvation 
is free unto all, but that it is only obtained 
by obeying the gospel of Christ and walking 
in the strait and narrow way which He 
casts up for his ransomed and redeemed. 
While he preached “Christ within the hope 
of glory,” he made it essential for all Chris- 
tians to believe in Christ Jesus who, as man, 
died at Jerusalem, as being God manifest in 
the flesh, who offered himself a sacrifice for 
sin, on whom the iniquity of us all was laid, 
and by whose stripes we are healed, and he 
would have the professing church kept clean 
of all who would not confess to the truths of 
the gospel as he and his faithful coadjutors 
understood and preached them. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrtign.—On the 13th inst., the House of Lords 
passed the Irish Church bill, but with amendments 
essentially changing its character. Earl Derby was still 
opposed, and he and others entered their protest against 
the measure. When the bill came again before the 
House of Commons, Gladstone stated that the govern- 
ment would insist on retaining the preamble that had 
been stricken out by the Lords and the day fixed for 
disestablishment; some minor amendments would be 
accepted, but the original bill would be adhered to in 
principle. After debate the Commons, by a vote of 346 
to 222, decided to disagree with the amendments giving 
concurrent endowment, and chauging the appropriation 
of the surplus funds. The date for disestablishment 
was also restored. The London Times says, the bill will 
go back to the House of Lords almost in its original 
shape. The Commons consider the amendments adopted 
by the upper House inconsistent with the bill, and there 
iz no reason to believe that the Commons will surrender. 
If the Lords persist a collision must ensue which will 
result in popular agitation, and a renewal of the mea- 
sure with a fierce determination to carry it through. 
Public meetings in support of the House of Commons; 
are being held in various parts of the kingdom. 

Serious riots between Catholics and Orangemen bave 
arisen in the north of Irelaud, but they all appear to 
have been promptly suppressed by the authorities. 

The French Emperor has issued a decree entirely re- 
modeling his ministry. Rouher leaves the Cabinet for 
a time, and will take the position of President of the 
Senate. The Corps Legislatif has been adjourned, and 
the government is accused of closing the Chamber with 

-the design of stifling discussion. The French journals 
comment unfavorably on this action of the government 
before the verification of the elections was completed. 
It was supposed the session would be resumed in a few 
weeks. The Senate will be convoked for the 2d proxi- 
mo. It is officially announced that the opening of the 
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/Suez canal will take place on the 17th of Eleventh 


month next. 

Some changes have been made in the Spanish Minis- 
try, Prim remaining at its head as President and Min- 
ister of War. On the 13th the first case occurred of the 
burial of a Protestant in the general cemetery of Madrid. 
Nearly 200 Spanish Protestants were present and no 
disturbance occurred. The Spanish Regency has been 
officiaily acknowledged by both France and Prussia, 
and the Cortes have adjourned for three months. Pre- 
vious to the adjournment the Cortes appointed a com- 
mission to supervise affairs during the intermission. 
News has been received from Funchal that a republic 
has been proclaimed in Madeira. Troops have been 
sent from Spain to the island. 

The Russian government forbids the attendance of 
the Russian Catholic bishops at the Aicumenical Coun- 
cil. 

A Vienna dispatch says, the bishop of Linz has been 
convicted, before the civil court, of uttering doctrines 
subversive of public order, and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. The Emperor offered to remit 
the sentence, but the bishop preferred submission to the 
sentence imposed. 

Switzerland bas ratified the treaty of commerce with 
the Zollverein Convention for the protection of literary 
property, with the North German Confederacy, and a 
naturalization treaty with Wurtemberg. 

Hong Kong advices of 6th mo. 24th, have been re- 
ceived. A proclamation denouncing foreigners has been 
extensively posted in various towns and villages of 
China, by the agents of a secret society. An extensive 
conspiracy has been discovered at Foo Chow, having 
for its object the opening of another Teping rebellion. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro report, that a decisive en- 
gagement had taken place between the Allies and the 
Paraguayans,.in which the latter were defeated with a 


»|in the field, on both sides. 


loss of 500 killed and wounded, and 300 prisoners. A 
treaty establishing a provisional government for Para- 
guay has been concluded. 

News from the City of Mexico to the 10th inst. say, 
that the Congressional elections were peaceably con- 
ducted throughout the country. The national census 
has just been concluded, and shows a total population 
of 9,000,000. 

The war in Cuba languishes, and sickness is increas- 
ing in the ranks of the Spanish and rebel forces. The 
mortality is frightful, and it is estimated that the deaths 
amount to about fifteen per cent. monthly, of the men 
The Spanish troops are 
afflicted most with yellow fever, while the cholera is 
making sad ravages among the rebels. At Puerto 
Principe there is such a scarcity of provisions that the 
authorities are obliged to distribute food to the inhabi- 
tants. In some recent battles the rebels, it is said, were 
defeated. The London Zimes says, that Prim and other 
statesmen are convinced that the separation of Cuba ig 
only a question of time, but national honor prevents 
that point being conceded as long as the insurrection 
continues. 

A Paris dispatch of the 19th says, the press of that 
city regard the new French Cabinet as one of transition 
only. 

London, 7th mo. 19th.—Consols, 933. U. S. five- 
twenty’s, 823. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 123d.; Orleans, 13d, 
California wheat, 10s. 6d. Red western, 9s. per 100 lbs. 

Unirep States.—The South.—The President has ap- 
pointed the 30th of Eleventh month as the day for sub- 
mitting the constitution of the State to the popular vote 
in Texas. The official count of the State vote in Vir- 
ginia, shows Walker’s majority to be 17,500. 

The French Cable —On the 12th inst. the Great East- 
ern had arrived off Miquelon, but a dense fog prevail- 
ing, she was unable to find the shore end of the cable, 
with which to make the splice with the deep sea cable. 
To prevent accident the cable was cut and buoyed, and 
since then of course no signals have been received. The 
U. S. Secretary of State has, by letter, informed the 
governments of England and France, of the reasons for 
not giving authority to the French cable to perfect its 
landing at Duxbury. The letter states that the sover- 
eignty of a single State is not competent to the powers 
assumed by Massachusetts, and that the landing cannot 
be made good until Congress shall have given its assent. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 413. Of cholera 
infantum, 104; consumption, 38; old age, 16. 

Mississippii—Tbe constitution framed for this State 
was once rejected by a majority of those who voted on 
the question of adoption. The President has directed 
that it shall be again submitted to the people on the 
30th of Eleventh mouth, and that a separate vote shall 
be taken on four of its provisions. These are those ad- 
mitting all to civil and political equality ; rendering in- 


eligible for office individuals who aided the rebell 
the army or held office under it, save in those 
where this offence has been purged by favoring rm 
struction, and forbidding the State to be a stockh 
in any corporation or association, or to have its 
pledged for corporate or personal undertakings, 
The Neutrality Laws.—The District Attorney 
Marshal of New York, have been instructed at all 
ards to enforce the neutrality laws, and break up | 
ditions against Cuba, For this purpose they are a 
tized to employ such troops and vessels as they 
deem necessary; and if any expedition should cla 
tinely leave the port, they are directed to pursue 
capture it on the high seas. Several lawless atte 
of the kind referred to have been frustrated by the 
officials, but it is believed some small parties 
eluded their vigilance. : s 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the quo 
on the 19th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1203; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1202; c 
10-40 5 per cents, 1103. The money market well 
plied at 7 per cent. Superfine State flour, $5, 
$5.90; extra, do. $6.25 a $6.60; shipping Ohio, $6 
$6.75; St. Louis flour, $7 a $11; southern do., $6 
$12.25. No.1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.52; No. 2, 
waukie, $1.50; mixed spring, $1.44; red western, $ 
amber, $1.55; white California, $1.70; white south 
$1.90., Oats, 80a 8lcts. Rye, $127. Western m 
corn, 89 a 91 cts.; yellow, 97 cts.; white, 95 a 96 
Cuba sugar, 11} a 12} cts.; refined, 15$ a 16 cts. 
lands cotton, 34} cts.; Orleans and Texus, 349 a 35 
Philadelphia.—Cotton, 344 a 35} cts. for uplands 
Orleans. Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.37; extra, $ 
$5.87 ; western extra, $6 a $8.25; family and fancy 
a $10.50. Red wheat, $1.45 a $1.53. Rye, $ 
Western mixed corn, $1.05 a $1.07; yellow, $ 
Western oats, 78 a 80 cts. Hams, 18} a 21 cts. 
19} a 19} cts. Clover-seed, $9 a $9.50. Time 
$4.50 a $5. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle ¢ 
Avenue Drove-yard reached about 1900 head. z 
sold at 9 a 93 cts.; fair to good, 7 a 8} cts., and ¢ 
mon, 6a 6} cts. per lb. gross. About 10,000 st 
sold at 4} a 6} cts. per lb. gross, and 3500 hog 
$13.50 a $14 per 100 lbs. net. Chicago.—Flour, $ 
a $6.75 for spring extra. No. 2 spring wheat, $ 
Corn, 78 a 81 cts. Oats, No. 2, 66 cts. Rye, $ 
Lard, 183 a 19 cts. St. Louis.—Red wheat, $1. 
$1.25; choice, $1.30 a $1.35; fancy red and wi 
$1.40 a $1.50. Mixed corn, 90 cts.; yellow, 92 cts. 
723 cts. Baltimore.—Red wheat, $1.50 a $1.60 ; che 
$1.65. White corn, $1.10 a $1.12; yellow, $1.1 
$1.18. New oats, 70 a 72 cts. Hams, 20} a 23 
Lard, 19} a 20 cts. Cincinnati.—Family flour, $5.’ 
$6. Red wheat, $1.20 a $1.25. Corn, 73 a 74. 
Oats, 73 a 74 cts. Rye, $1. Hams, 213 a 22} cts. L 
19} cts. Oswego.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.45 a $1. 
No. 2 corn, 90 cts. Amber winter flour, $7.25 a $7 
Louisville—Superfine flour, $4.25. New red wh 
$1.25. Corn, 85 cts. Oats, 70 cts. Rye, $1.20. Buf 
—No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.36; No. 1 Milwau 
$1.45. No. 2 western corn, 86 cts. Oats, 75 cts. 
Orleans —Cotton, 32} cts. Superfine four, $5 a 
Corn, $1.20. Oats, 78 cts. Lard, 195 a 20 cts. OC 
mon sugar, 10 a 11 cts.; prime, 132 cts. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 15tl 

Ninth month. : 

Applications for the admission of students should 
made to Thomas P. Cope, No. | Walunt street, Ric 

Cadbury, No. 606 Chestnut street; or Jas. Whitall, 

410 Race street, Philadelphia. E 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDRED 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 
Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunes 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 
Application may be made to : 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., Chester, Co. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada, 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELP: 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrzr, c 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine S$! 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Boar 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, — 
No. 422 Walnut atreet. ; 


